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Memorabilia. 


| batch of poems. 








We have received from the Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press a list of the books it printed | 


from 1521 to 1800. The list for the last 
fifty years of the period is new, and Mr. 
G. R. Barnes, who has compiled this part, 
has also been able to add a_ considerable 
number of titles to the earlier parts of the 
work, Theology (chiefly) and science are the 
subjects with which the Cambridge Press con- 
cerned itself most in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. The classics are less in 
evidence. In most years, however, they 
printed some poetry.. In 1751 we have the 
‘Luctus in obitum Frederici’; in 1755 


‘Carmina ad nobil. Thomam Holles’; in | ‘ 
Review. 


1756 Mason’s ‘ Odes.’ B. Porteus’s ‘ Death, 
a poem,’ ran to three editions in 1759 and 
1760; and J. Scott’s ‘ Heaven, a vision,’ first 
published in 1760, was issued again in 1761, 
when he also published ‘Odes on Several 


with C. Morgan’s ‘ Poems’ and ‘ Poem on 
the Love of our Neighbour’ (should we also 
add S. Hayes’s ‘Hope’?) make the next 
S. Hayes in 1785 published 
a work called ‘The Exodus,’ which we take 
to be verse; and we turn aside from poetry 
for a moment to note that in this year the 


Press brought out Wesley’s ‘Duty and 
Advantage of Harly Rising.’ J. Roberts’s 
‘The Deluge’ (1789) and C. Philpot’s 


‘ Faith, a Vision ’ (1790) are poetry we guess, 
and there seems to be no more till in 1795 
we come to A. W. Trollope’s ‘ Destruction 
of Babylon’ and F. Wrangham’s ‘ Restora- 
tion of the Jews.’ J. D. Carlyle’s ‘ Speci+ 
mens of Arabian Poetry’ belongs to 1796; 
next year C. Newton has another volume of 
poems. B. Frere, ‘ Poemata,’ and an ‘ Ode 
au Roi de la Grande Bretagne’ in 1798; in 
1799 W. Bolland’s ‘ The Epiphany ’; in 1800 


| W. Bolland’s ‘St. Paul at Athens’ and F. 


Wrangham’s ‘ The Holy Land’ seem to com- 
prise the rest of the poetry here. 


HE violence with which Victorian Eng- 
land has been assailed could hardly fail 

to provoke a reaction all the more prompt. 
Plenty of signs of this are about, and we 
note among them Mr. Joseph E. Baker’s 
article on ‘ Victorian England and Modern 
America’ in the September American 
Criticizing a recent American 
work on the subject, Mr. Baker points out 
how different are the standards respectively 


| for books or teaching on Victorian or nine- 


Subjects’; the following year he brought out | 


his ‘Hymn to Repentance.’ In 1763 C. 


Colignon published not only an ‘ Introduc- | 


tion to Anatomy’ but also ‘ Messiah, a 
sacred Poem,’ and ‘ Happiness, an Epistle 
to a Friend ’—was this in verse? In 1766 
came the ‘Poems’ of C. Jenner, and in 
1768 J. Cranwell’s translation of Vida’s 
‘The Christiad.’ Next year produced 
Gray’s Installation Ode. TT. Nevile seems 
to have prospered with his ‘ Imitations,’ of 
which vol. ii. appeared in 1769 and a second 
edition of vol. i. in 1774. ‘Love Elegies’ 
(without author’s name) and G. Wakefield’s 
Poemata’ will be found under 1776. In 
178 A. Isola printed ‘Translations of 
Italian Poets,’ but there is no title that looks 
like original verse till we come to 1781 and 
W. Gibson’s ‘Jerusalem destroyed’ and 
Religion ’—if these are poems. J. J. Brun- 
dish, ‘ Elegy on a Family Tomb’ (1782) and, 
in 1783, A. Isola’s rendering of it in Italian, 





| to the reproach of not doing so. 





teenth-century literature and on that of the 
Renaissance or the Middle Ages. Professors 
in the latter studies read what other students 
of their subject are writing; it would seem 
that some of those who profess to give inform- 
ation about the nineteenth century are open 
Some ex- 
amples of this imperfection and some dis- 
cussion of relatively satisfactory books leads 
this American writer to the following con- 
clusion : 


The study of modern problems in an age still 
living the century-old European way of life is 
worth serious attention now, when, in spite of 
our colleges, vast numbers of people are getting 
the impression that there are only two alterna- 
tives to choose between; predatory capitalism 
or destructive revolution—both enemies of 
peace, goodwill, and rich culture. There is a 
third alternative and that is—to be civilized. 
And I know of no body of literature, except 
perhaps that of Ancient Athens, so well 
adapted as the Victorian to giving the modern 
American—student or layman—a lively under- 
standing of what we mean by a civilized society, 
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or for raising into his own consciousness those 
remnants of civilized tradition which have been 
shouted down but not yet obliterated by con- 
temporary ballyhoo 


N the issue for Sept. 11 of the Bookseller are 

some notes on the increase of public interest 
in serious reading observed during the past 
seven years in the Leeds Libraries, the 
greatest increase reported being under Use- 
ful Arts and History and Travel. 

Tests were made by the staff of the read- 
ing done by various individuals, six persons 
being chosen at random from borrowers at 
the Central Lending Library and four of 
the larger branches. A bricklayer, in three 
months, read—one volume on art, six bio- 
graphies, one volume of essays, twelve of 
fiction, two on history, four on humour, one 
on popular superstitions, two on useful arts 
and two on wireless. Two engineers read— 
one volume on the army, one on the arts, 
eleven biographies, nine works of fiction, a 
book on the films, twelve on history, one on 
humour, three on languages (German and 
Russian), seventeen on travel, six on useful 
arts, and one on war and peace. An unem- 
ployed man read—one biography, nine works 
of fiction, two volumes on history, six on 
political and economic questions, two on 
science, one on sport, two on travel and one 
on war and peace. 


HE Oxford University Press announces for 

publication in October, under the title 
‘This Man’s Father,’ a book—reminiscent 
and photographic—which takes the life of 
an eminent Londoner and of his son (now 
a man in his forties) as the centre round 
which to arrange a series of pictorial con- 
trasts. Similar scenes in the lifetimes of 
both men are shown on facing pages, and a 
running commentary provides the necessary 
explanations. Throughout, every photograph 
is a genuine production of the period it 
depicts; no ‘‘ fakes’’ have been admitted. 
The editing has been done by Noel Carring- 
ton and Jocelyn Beadle. 


(ue Harvard University Press promises 
for October ‘ Coleridge’s Miscellaneous 
Criticism,’ edited by Thomas Middleton 
Raysor, Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. It gathers together all 


Coleridge’s available criticism of literature 
from manuscripts and from printed sources. 
Unpublished material includes the margin- 
alia on Scott’s novels and a series of notes 
on Anderson’s British Poets. 
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‘Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CAEN WOOD AND LADY DIANA 
BILL. 


R. Ledyard Bill published his ‘ History 
of the Bill Family’ at New York in 
1867, and, though this book is mainly con- 
cerned with the American branch of the Bill 
family, an introductory section deals with 
the English Bills, and is not free from mis- 
takes. 

John Bill, the elder, the friend and agent 
of Sir Thomas Bodley, who died in 1630, was 
one of the publishers of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, and in his will (P.C.C. 
Scroope, 44) bequeathed his ‘‘ land at Cane- 
Wood ” to his wife Jane, for life and after 
her death (which seems to have taken place 
about the time of the Restoration of 1660) to 
his son, John Bill, the younger. 

John Bill, the younger, was restored to 
his post as King’s Printer in 1660, and about 
this time married Diana, daughter of Mild- 
may Fane, second Harl of Westmorland. 
Lady Diana was then the widow of Edward 
Pelham of Brockelsby, Lincolnshire, but the 
dates of her first and second marriages are 





not known. Her first marriage is noted in 
Maddison’s ‘Lincolnshire Pedigrees,’ iii., 
p. 766. 


A volume of poems, entitled ‘ Otia Sacra,’ 
was published by the second Lord 
morland in 1648, and Mr. Ledyard 
Bill was under the impression that some 
verses in it (which he had not seen) referred 
to Lady Diana. This is a mistake I am 
now able to rectify. 

In 1664 Payne Fisher (Piscator Paganus) 
published ‘“‘ Mr, [James] Howell’s ‘ Poems 
upon emergent occasions,’ ’’ and the following 
will be found upon p. 124 of this little book: 


Of Mrs. Diana Bill 
Born and Baptiz’d lately in Cane-Wood 
hard by Highgate. 
Where should Diana properly be born ! 
But in a Wood? A Wood that thinks it 
scorn 
To yield to Tempe, or Dodona’s Grove 
Which consecrated was to mighty Jove 
A Wood whence great Diana’s Temple may 
Be seen four thousand paces off each | 
With a huge city [“ London,” foot note.] who 
her name doth owe 
Unto that Goddess, as good stories show. 








May the new born Diana, like Cane-Wood 
Grow up and taper, germinate and bud. 
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And in due course of years be fitly man’d 
To spread the race of noble Westmerland. 


| (A. Wiedemann, 
| alten Aegypten,’ Anthropos, 


‘Der Geisterglauben in 
xxi. (1926), 


“Mrs.” Diana Bill, of course, refers to p. 25). Commenting on this attribute of the 
“Miss” Bill, Lady Diana’s daughter. But cat, Gubernatis says that the 


the verses have never before been quoted. 
A letter from Lady Diana Bill, dated from 
“Cainewood,’’ will be found calendared | 


| in the bag of proverbs has 


cat in folklore is commonly diabolical, and 
probably a diabol- 
popular idea that she has 


ical allusion. The 


amongst the Domestic State Papers for 1676- | nine lives expresses its mystic chracter. (A. de 
1677. It is a request to Sir Joseph William- | Gubernatis. ‘ Zoological Mythology ’ (London, 


son to continue his charity to a poor woman | 
and boy in whom Lady Diana was inter- | 
ested. | 
There is one reference to Lady Diana Bills | 


1872), ii. 64 sq.). 


In the daily life of the people in every 
part of the habitable globe the cat plays 
a very important réle and a multitude of 


(sic) by Pepys, who terms her ‘‘ well-bred | beliefs and customs has grown up around it. 


but crooked.’’ 

John Bill, the younger, died in 1680. His | 
will, in which he describes himself as “ of | 
Caine Wood,”’ was dated 25 Sept., 1680, | 
and was proved on 8 Oct., 1680 (P.C.C. Bath. | 
124). In it he directed that he should be 
buried at Hampstead ‘‘in Lord Wooten’s 
vault, according to his promise made to my 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Westmorland 
and Sir Walter Fane.”’ 

Lord ‘‘ Wooten ’’ was Charles Henry Kirk- 
hoven, created Baron Wotton of Wotton, 
Kent, in 1650, and Earl of Bellomont in 
1680. He lived at Belsize, not far from 
Qaen Wood. 

J. G. Mupprman. 


CATS IN FOLKLORE AND BELIEF. 


RECENTLY Moszynski wrote a paper on 

the folk-lore of dogs (K. Moszynski, ‘ Le | 
chien dans les croyances et dans les rites’ ; 
Lud Slowianski, vol. ii., Cracow, 1931, pp. 
B 70 ff.), but the ‘‘ harmless necessary cat ” 
has so far been more or less neglected in 
serious journals. Considering, however, 
that cats are one of the earliest domesticated 
animals, it seems suitable to take the domes- 
tic felines for our next subject, and the pre- 
Sent paper is intended to set out an ethno- 
graphic distribution of beliefs and customs 
connected with them. 


The ancient peoples regarded the cat with | 


superstitious dread. Among the Aryans the 
cat, like the boar, was the personification 
of storms and tempests, and hence was associ- 
ated with witches who were mainly wind- 
makers (C, Hardiwick, ‘ Traditione, Super- 
stitions and Folklore,’ (London, 1872), p. 
164). In ancient Egypt, too, it was cur- 
Tently supposed that devilish beings fre- 
quently took the form of cats, and this belief 
still persists among the modern Egyptians 





Beginning with western Europe, we find 
that in folk-lore, especially English, the 
witch commonly takes the form of a cat, par- 
ticularly a black cat (ef. Lilian Wichler, 
‘The Customs of Mankind’ (New York, 
1924), pp. 642 sq.); or that the favourite 
form assumed by Satan is that of a black 
cat, hence it is the familiar of witches 
(J. Ennemoser, ‘ History of Magic’ (London, 
1854), ii. 148; M. A. Murray, ‘The Witch 
Cult in Western Europe’ (Oxford, 1921), 
p. 66). Among the superstitions connected 
with cats we may mention that when cats 
are very assiduous in cleaning their heads 
and ears, it prognosticates rain!; on the 
deck of a ship they are said to carry ‘‘a 
gale of wind in their tail’’ (E. C. Brewer, 
‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ (London, 
1900), p. 1036) or to presage a coming storm. 
If a cat sneezes three times a cold will run 


| through the family; to see a cat eating a 


mouse is a sign of a lovers’ tiff; if, on wak- 
ing up in the morning, the first thing you 


| see is a cat, be sure that you will be the 





victim of an accident on that day; if a 
cat be stroked against the fur and a pale 
light is visible at the extremities of the 
hairs, fair weather is at hand, but in winter 
it is a sign of cold. It is lucky to see a 
black cat,2 and a strange cat coming into 
the house is a sure indication of good for- 
tune. On the other hand, it is unlucky for 
a black cat to cross your path (Lean’s ‘ Col- 
lectanea’ (Bristol, 1902-1903), ii. 193), but 
the remedy is not too difficult: the misfor- 





1W. Hazlitt, ‘Faiths and Folklore’ (Lon- 
don, 1905), p. 96; J. Brand, ‘ Observations on 
the Popular Antiquities,’ iii. 187; Lee 
Leather, ‘The Folklore of Herefordshire’ 
(Hereford and London, 1912), p. 24; W. Gregor, 
‘ Notes on the Folklore of the North-East of 
Scotland ’ (London, 1881), p. 125. 
_ 2 Cf. Eichler, op. cit., p. 642; W. W. Newell, 
in Journal of American Folk-Lore, xii. (1899), 
p. 249 sq. 
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tune may be averted by throwing an old iron 
nail at the animal (W. Gregor, op. cit., 
p.. 124); if, however, it follows you home 
even after that, be not. disheartened, for you 
will surely have good luck. The mewing of 
a cat the last thing at night announces a 
misfortune; at midnight, however, it is a 
sign of marriage. A cat sleeping with the 
head between her paws foretells fair weather ; 
if she is looking at the clouds it presages 
wind ; if she puts her pawe behind her ears, 
tainy weather is imminent. To discover 
from which side the wind will come it is 
necessary to observe the direction in which 
the cat is looking while scratching the earth. 
A cat running round the house gives warn- 
ing of a strong wind or tempest. English 


sailors believe that favourable wind may be | 


obtained by throwing a cat overboard. A 
strange tortoiseshell cat coming into the 
house announces misfortune; if a man 
dreams of ‘a cat, and the cat scratches him, 
it means that this sweetheart is a spiteful 
termagant; if a woman dreams the same, 
she has a rival. If she dreams of a white 
cat, she will be betrayed by her friends; if 
of a black cat, she will have success; if her 
dream be of a tortoiseshell cat, it is a warn- 
ing to ther that she had better take care of. 
her so-called friends. When a man dreams 
of a cat it tells him that he will be de- 
ceived. The sneezing of a cat indicates 
either good luck for the bride or rain (T. 
F. T. Dyer, ‘ English Folklore’ (London, 
1884), p. 106). 

The cat, as we have noticed before, is said 
to be possessed of nine lives;4 and Pilpay 
(‘ Fables,’ iii.) says: ‘‘ It has bees the pro- 
vidence of nature to give this creature [1.e., 


the cat] nine lives instead of one.”’ She is | 


believed to kill children by sucking their 
breath.5 In fact, the cat is a European 


fetish animal, and its antiquity dates back | 
mummified cats | 


to Egyptian civilization, 
being found in many of the tombs. (L. Eich- 
ler, op. cit., pp. 643, 596). 

In Ireland cats are considered as familiars 





3 * Lean’s Collectanea,’ ii. 15; E. M. Leather, | 
op. cit., p. 24; B. Bonnerjea, ‘ A Dictionary of | 


Superstitions and Mythology’ (London, 1928), 
p. 53 sq. Some of these beliefs had been re- 
corded in my earlier work cited above. 

4 Cf. E. Brewer, op. cit., p. 223; T. F. T. Dyer, 
op. cit., p. 104; Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ i. 433; 
(Sir) J. G. Frazer, ‘ Balder the Beautiful,” ii. 
40 


5 T. F. T. Dyer, op. cit., p. 107; W. Gregor, 
op. cit., p. 123; Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ ii. 113. 








of witches.6 A cat following a person is a 
sure sign of good luck, and such cate were 
regarded as good spirits (E. M. Fogel, 
‘Beliefs and Superstitions of the Penp- 
sylvanian Germans’ (Philadelphia, 1915), 
p- 69). It was unlucky to carry a cat across 
a stream (Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, ‘ Ire. 
land ; its Scenery, Character, etc.’ (New ed.), 
iii. 247); and cutting a notch in a black 
cat’s tail is said to be a good preservative 
against fairies (Mr. and Mrs. Hall, op. cit., 
iii, 246). Tom-cats of a tortoiseshell colour 





are supposed to bring luck to their owners. 
In Scotland it is believed to be bad luck 
| to shoot a cat (W. Gregor, op. cit., p. 123); 
| and if a cat plays with a dress, it is a sign 
| of a tempest. 5 
In France they say that if a cat wakes 
| you up, you will hhave misfortune; and if 
| she strikes you with her paw, expect ill 
| luck.?. There is a Breton proverb which says : 
Quand le chat se nettoie la face 
Ne traverse pas le detroit de Batz. 

In north and central Germany a cat clean- 
ing herself foretells guests (A. Wuttke, ‘ Der 
deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart’ 
(Hamburg, 1860), p. 32). In Teutonic coun- 
tries a cat or a dog was made to run into 
a new house before others entered it, as a 
precaution against possible accidents (Lean’s 
‘ Collectanea,’ ii. 199; J. Grimm, ‘ Deutsche 
Mythology,’ pp. 972, 1095). And in Alsace 
| if a domestic cat washes herself it is a sign 
that visitors will soon come to that house 
(A. Lambs, ‘Uber dem Aberglauben im 
Elsass’ (Strassburg, 1880), p. 31). 

There is a Hungarian proverb that a cat 
does not die in water, and its paws disturb 
the water.8 

In Sweden a black cat, which must have 
been previously stolen, taken on board a 
| vessel, procures a safe voyage; and a cat 
washing /herself announces visitors.9 And 
among the Lapps, linguistically related to 
| the Magyars, as late as 1767 the devil was 
said to have appeared in the likeness of a 
cat (Pinkerton’s ‘ Voyages,’ i. 473). 

In Greece, a cat jumping over a corpse Is 
said to cause vampirism (J. C. Lawson, 
‘ Modern Greek Folk-lore ’ (Cambridge, 1910), 
p. 410); and if a cat is more than usually 


6 W. B. Yeats, ‘Fairy and Folk Tales of 
| the Irish Peasantry ’ (The Scott Library, vol. 
| xxxvii. London), pp. 229, 325. : 
| 7 Communicated by M. Kellner [Paris]. 
| 8 Reference lost. 
| 9 Communicated by Signe Wallin [Mrs. Jean 
' Egger, Stockholm]. 
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assiduous in cleaning the face and ears it 
indicates the point of the compass from | 
which rain may be expected (J. C. Lawson, 
op. cit., p. 328). In Macedonia cats clean- | 
ing their heads and faces prognosticate rain | 
(G. F. Abbott, ‘ Macedonian Folklore ’ | 
(Cambridge, 1903), p. 110); and whoever kills | 
a cat will never have luck (G. F. Abbott, 
op. cit, p. 110). In the Caucasus cats are 
very often considered as embodiments, or at 
least dwelling-places, of evil spirits; hence 
on the night of 14 August they are not 
allowed to enter the houses (C. von Hahn, 
‘Sitten und Gebrauche in _ Imeretien,’ 
Globus, xxx. (1901), p. 306). 

In Slav countries, too, there are many | 
beliefs connected with these felines. The 
Jews of Bukowina have a saying: As de 
Katz wascht sich is a Simmen, ase kimmt | 
a Gast (‘‘ If a cat washes herself it is a sign 
that a guest is coming’’); and if a house 
cat remains at the window for a long time, 
it is an omen of death in the family (R. F. 
Kaindl, ‘Die Juden in der Bukowina,’ 
Globus, Ixxx. (1901), p. 159). The South 
Slavonians, when they wish to cheat some- 
one, burn a blind cat to ashes, and throw 
a pinch of the ashes over their intended vic- 
tim; they think that their victims will be 
as blind as the deceased cat with whose ashes 
they have been sprinkled.!0 In the govern- 
ment of Jaroslav, Russia, when moving into 
a new house, it was formerly the custom to 
bring in the ikon first before any other piece 
of furniture was brought in; and the ikon 
was hung up in a corner. Then a cock and 
a cat were Sevnght in, and the cat was put 
down on the hearth. They believed that the | 
cock would watch over the house and drive 
away evil spirits by its crowing; and the | 
cat was supposed to bring comfort and peace 
into the house (Globus, lxxxvi. (1904), p. 
51). In Russian Siberia the cat is said to 
be a devil in disguise, and is therefore not 
well liked. 


In Asiatic countries numerous stories are | 
told of the mysterious nature of cats. In| 
India, in order to have many children, you | 
are advised to get hold of a black cat, feed 
it for seven days, and each night take it to 
bed with you, after having taken the pre- 
caution of tying up the four legs together. | 
At the end of seven days you must let the | 


10 F. §. Krauss, ‘ Volksglaube und religidser 





Brauch der Siidslawen (Miinster i-W., 1890), p. | 
147; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, ‘The Magic Art and 
the Evolution of Kings,’ i. 153. 
1 Communicated by Miss V. Jankelewitch. | 


| geny.2 


|p. 297 [German tr. }). 


cat go away; if it comes back of its own 
accord, you are sure to have a large pro- 
The Hindus of Southern India con- 
sider any cat crossing their path as a prog- 
nostication of ill luck; they therefore turn 
back (J. A. Dubois, ‘ Hindu Manners, Cus- 
toms and Ceremonies’ (Oxford, 1924. Ed. 
by H. E. Beauchamp), p. 216). In Bengal!5 
and in Kumaon!4 black cats are considered 
lucky. And of the Bengali Hindus we are 
told that ‘‘les chats ont toujours été con- 
sidérés comme des animaux mystérieux. 
Nous rencontrons invariablement les chats 
comme compagnons des sorciéres et souvent 
les sorciéres prennent la forme des chats. . . 
Ils sont de mauvais augure, surtout ceux 
dont la couleur ressemble a l’écaille de 
tortue. Quand les chats se lavent trop 
assidiment leurs tétes et leurs oreilles, c’est 


| une signe que la pluie tombera sous peu ”’ 


(B. Bonnerjea,’ ‘ L’Ethnologie du Bengale ’ 
(Paris, 1927), pp. 108 sq.). But when the 
Chamars — the leather-working caste — see 
either a cat or a crow throwing water on 
itself, they consider it a good omen (G. W. 
Briggs, ‘ The Chamars’ (Calcutta, 1920), p. 
160). 

In China cats are supposed to keep the 
luck in the house, and hence they are highly 
prized by the natives (Cf. L. J. Miln, ‘ The 
Soul of China’ (New York, 1925), p. 33). It 
is also believed that the breath of a living 
person or the snuffing of a dog or of a cat 
revives a corpse (‘Chinesische Volksmarchen’ 
[tr. by R. Wilhelm] (Jena, 1921), p. 202; 


|B. Bonnerjea, ‘A Dictionary of Supersti- 


tions,’ p. 46). And there is a saying in 
Cantonese as to the appearance of a cat’s 
eyes which are used by the natives to deter- 
mine the time. According to this saying the 
eyes of cats are round in the morning and 
evening; contracted to a mere slit at noon; 
and during the other hours more or less ova] 


| with sharp ends ((Sir] J. H. Lockhart, ‘ A 
| Manual of Chinese Quotations ’ (Hongkong, 


1893), p. 227). 

In Japan tortoiseshell tom-cats are highly 
prized as a preventive against shipwreck 
(B. H. Chamberlain, ‘Things Japanese," 
Badgers and cats are 
reputed to have the power of changing them- 
selves into pieces of furniture or cookirg 
utensils in order to make fun of house- 


| wives (KE. Reclus, ‘ Nouvelle Géographie uni- 
| verselle,’ vii. 745). 


12 Communicated by Dr. 





Sen. 


B. C. 
13 Communicated by Dr. A. K. Das. 
H. Joshi. 


14 Communicated by Dr. 
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In the Malay Peninsula cats are sup- 
posed to be lucky because they like sleeping 
on soft cushions, and soft cushions indicate 
prosperity ; therefore, it is argued, that cats 
wish their owners to be rich (W. W. Skeat, 
‘Malay Miagic’ (London, 1900), pp. 182 | 
sq., 190 sq.). Moreover, cats are frequently | 
made use of in ceremonies intended to pro- 


Conf., vol. i. (Wiashington, D.C., 1 
re ngto 929), p. 


Of the North American Indians, the 
Klamath believe that the mewing of ‘a cat 
after dark presages death (A. B. Gatschett 
‘The Klamath Indians of Southwestern 
Oregon’ (contr. N. Am. Ethn., vol. ii, 
Washington, 1890), i. 133). Among the 


cure rain; in such cases they are drenched | Micmac a black cat “ coming ’round at night 
with water, ducked in a pool, or thrown | should be turned away, like the devil” (BE. 
into a stream ([{Sir] J. G. Frazer, ‘ The | C. Parsons, ‘ Micmac Notes, etc.,’ ‘ Journal 





Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings,’ i. | 
289, 291). And it is also forbidden to kill | 
a cat, for whoever does so will be unlucky | 
all his life (W. W. Skeat, op. cit., p. 191). | 

In Persia cats of one colour, especially all 
black or all white, are believed to be jinns 
in disguise. 

A woman will endure the depredations of a 
thieving cat for fear that it may be a jinn, and 
if she attempts to strike it, she will first say 
‘ Bismillah ’ (In the name of God). If it bea 
jinn, it will run away; but if not, it may be 
struck without danger. The most fearful 
usually say ‘Bismillah’ whenever a _ cat 
appears. (Bessie A. Donaldson, ‘ Belief in 
Jinns among the Persians,’ The Moslem World, 
xx. (New York 1930) p. 186). 

In Batavia, Java, children duck a cat in 
a pool of water and then let it go; they think 
that in this way they will be sure to bring 
about a copious shower.15 

African countries, too, show a wide variety 
of superstitions connected with cats. Accord- | 
ing to popular ideas in Morocco, the cat is 
chiefly a haunted animal or a jinn in dis- 
guise (E. Westermarck, ‘ Ritual and Belief 
in Morocco’ (London, 1926), i. 104, 267 sq. ; 
ii. 308 sq.); and therefore the people are not 
fond of cats. As we have seen already from 
Persia, the jinn disguising himself in feline 
form seems to be an idea common to all 
Muhammedan countries. Some American 
negroes who to all intents and purposes have 
outwardly adopted the civilization of the 
white man, but still tenaciously cling to 
many of their original superstitions, con- 
sider it bad luck to touch even a dead cat | 
(F. D. Bergen, ‘ Animal and Plant Lore’ | 
(Mem, Am, Folkl. Soc., vol. vii., Boston, 
1899), p. 24). Among the Bahanga a wild 
cat crossing one’s path from left to right 
gives him warning that something is going 
to happen to him that day on the road (N. 
Stam, ‘The Bahanga,’ Pub. Cath. Anthr. 








ethnografie en folklore van Java,’ Tijdschrift | 
voor indische Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde, xlvi | 
(1903), p. 298. 


| cat is associated with rain. 


of American Folk-Lore,’ xxxix. (1926), p. 
484), for the devil often appeared in this 
form, and one can never be certain whether 
it was really a cat or the devil. Among the 
Mohegan a cat running and jumping indi- 
cates windy weather, and when it spends 
much time washing its ears and face, a storm 
is coming.16 And finally, the domestic cat, 
on account of its stealthy habits and its 
ability to pass through small openings, is a 
favourite form of the Zufii witches (M. C. 
Stevenson, ‘The Zufii Indians,’ Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Annual Report, xxiii. 
(1904), p. 393). 

In Central America we have data only 
from the Otomi; among them a cat “ wash- 
ing her face’’ is a warning to put the house 


| in order, for it is certain that a visitor will 


soon come to the house (N. Léon, ‘ Foc-lor 
mexicano,’ Memorias de la Sociedad Cien- 
tifica ‘Antonio Alzate,’ xxiv. (Mexico, 
1906-1907), p. 354). And in Jilotlan (we 
are not certain if among the Indian popula- 
tion or among the Spanish) there is a belief 
that a cat washing herself portends the 
almost universal idea of visitors (C. Lum- 
holtz, ‘ Unknown Mexico’ (London and New 
York, 1902), ii. 351). 

_ Our sole information from South America 
is contained in an Aymara love charm which 
is used not as an aphrodisiac but as an 
anaphrodisiac. This Aymard charm to sep- 
arate a loving couple is to make two figures 
out of grains of Indian corn, tie them 
together with “hair (not fur) of a cat,” 
and then bury them together with a live toad 
alongside of them (A. F. Bandelier, ‘The 
Islands of Titicac and Koati’ (New York, 
1910), p. 106). 

Summing up, then, we see that the dis 
tribution of beliefs connected with cats is 
literally universal and that everywhere the 
‘Many reasons 





16 Gladys Tantaquidgeon, in F. G. Speck, 
‘Native Tribes, and Dialects of Connecticut, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Re- 
port, xliii (1928), p. 271. 
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may be given for this prevalent belief, but 
until we are better informed as to the 
opinions of the peoples themselves, it seems 
rather premature to express any ideas at all. 
BrREN BONNERJEA. 
c/o Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son, 
Valeria utca 1, 
Budapest, Hungary. 





que BASTER HARE.—In the Calendar 
of State Papers (Domestic), under data 
Apr. 6, 1620, there is a summary of a letter 
from Thomas Fulnetby to Lord Zouch in 
which the writer ‘‘ begs leave to kill a hare 
on Good Friday, as huntsmen say that those 
who have not a hare against Easter must | 
eat a red herring.’’ Perhaps this little bit | 
of folk-lore is well known, but I thought 
I had better make a note of it. 








A. R. L. M. | 
(HAUCER ALLUSIONS (See ante p. 116). | 
— Two additional Chaucer 


allusions | 
worth noting are the following: | 

1. Berkenhout, John. ‘ Biographia Lit- | 
eraria,’ London, 1717. A _ short life and | 
bibliography may be found at pp. 309-13. 

2. ‘Life of Reginald Heber, D.D., Lord | 
Bishop of Calcutta.’ By his Widow. 2 vols. | 
New York, 1830, i. 424, under date of 1816. | 

Mr. Reginald Heber commenced and subse- | 
quently completed a “‘ masque” taken from | 
Chaucer’s ‘ Wife of Bath’s Tale. The plot 
turns upon the solution of the same riddle; but | 
in the introduction of Titania and her fairies, | 
of Merlin, and of the personages of Arthur’s | 
court, it differs from the original story. 

The text of Heber’s ‘ Masque of Gwendolen ’ 
is printed at i. 425-34. 
Dorotny F, ATKINSON. 

Spokane, Washington. 


(jHILDREN’S LETTERS. — Children be- 
_ tween, say, three and ten, either cannot 
write or spell, or do so with difficulty, con- 
sequently the writing of a letter is a for- | 
midable task; the letter is poorly worded 
and very brief. To meet the situation, when 
our daughters were young, I got them to| 
dictate their letters ; they were thus relieved 
of trouble and gave all their thought. to what | 
they wished to say. Other parents may like | 
to try the method. 
A. 8. E, AckeRMANN. 
(TRABO'S GARDEN. — The Heidelberg 
University Garden also contains that of 
Walafridus Strabo (809-849). This has now | 
been renovated and opened to the public. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“(HE ANTIDOTE OF ST. PAUL.’’—I 

am at present engaged in historical 
medical work, and while reading Galen the 
other day, I found that one of his treat- 
ments for epilepsy was ‘‘ The antidote of St. 
Paul.’’ I cannot find any reference to this 
anywhere and I should be grateful if any 
readers could assist me. 


James R. WHITWELL. 


T. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON. — At 
what date were Nos. 18, 18a, and 19, St. 
James’s Place, London, §S.W.1, built or 
altered? I believe the building took place 
about the end of the eighteenth or the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and if any 
of your readers have plans or maps of this 
area about that date, I should much appre- 
ciate the privilege of examining them. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


IRCULATION OF XVIII-CENT. NEWS- 
PAPERS.—Are any figures available to 
show the circulation of English newspapers 
(more especially those published in the pro- 
vinces) during the eighteenth century? 
Having regard to the price of the newspaper, 
the comparatively small population of most 
towns at this date, and the high percentage 
of illiteracy, one gains the impression that 
in the majority of cases the circulation 
could not have been very great. 





| A ae 


UERIES ON MRS. BBETON’S WORKS. 
—I would be much obliged if I could 
receive information on the following : 

Was ‘ All About It,’ Mrs. Beeton’s Dic- 
tionary of Everyday Cookery, published in 
book form in March, 1865? According to the 
Publisher’s Circular for 1865, I gather this 
was so. But the only copy in the British 
Museum is an edition (the same date) com- 
prising all the monthly parts (as it was first 
brought out) in one volume, bound by the 


| British Museum itself. 


I should also be glad to know in which 
edition of Mrs. Beeton’s Household Manage- 
ment or Cookery Book 1 may find the 
phrase so often quoted, ‘‘ First catch your 
hare.’’ Some attribute it to Mrs. Hannah 


| Glasse, but I have never found the sentence 


in her recipes for hare, nor in any of the 


_ works of Mrs. Beeton I have yet studied. 


Joan ApENEY EasDALe. 
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LAY BISHOP.—Mr. H. J. R. Bankes, | which are supposed to refer to a member of 

the owner of Corfe Castle, is Lord High | the family. One member of it was a church- 
Admiral of Purbeck and Lay Bishop of | warden in the eighteenth century, and his 
Wimborne Minster. His father, the late | mame is to be found on an old sundial 
Mr. R. W. Bankes, held both these titles. | above the south porch of Filey church. 
The former is associated with the governor- | 8. 


ship of Corfe Castle, and there are similar | ws 
» in other maritime counties. | gay Png Pha neon FAMI.- 
A lay bishop is an unusual title; I should | y,, "16 608, asiled trom Tivcxposl wii 
be glad to learn its origin and meaning. | young man, with Major Edmund Bowman 
G. S. Grppons. | and after marrying Major Bowman's 


. ee? daughter Gertrude, settled in Virginia, 
DAkBY FAMILY.—The inscription here | U.S A. He carried with him a family 





following is found on a mural tablet in | “heirloom,” a small box bearing the 
the porch of St. Paul’s Church, in the City | Cropper coat-of-arms, on which was printed, 
of Bath: ‘** Book of Heraldy,’ Yates and Hess, Lord 


Sacred to the memory of Wiuut1AM Joun Darsy, Street, Liverpool, England. : Eight genera: 
formerly Lieut.-Colonel of His Majesty’s 44th | tions of Croppers have continued to occupy 
Regt. Died 24 September, 1826, aged 73. | the Bowman’s Folly plantation on Folly 

Sacred also to the memory of his sons, Creek, in Eastern Virginia. Two Croppers 


Wim Jonny, Lieutenant in the Honble. East : : 
India Company’s service, Madras, who was | took part in the French and Indian War, 


killed at Hyderabad, Aug. 26th, 1813, aged 23. | and many took part in the Revolutionary 
[Note. A monument erected to his memory, | War, one, John Cropper, holding the rank 
now in the Hyderabad Residency Cemetery, | of General. 


gives the date of death as 20 August, 1815.] : 

CuarRtes ANNE WitiAM, Lieutenant in the | I am — anx10us to connect up the 
Corps of Royal Artillery, who died at Canter- | American line of Croppers with any English 
bury, Oct. 4th, 1815, aged 21. families. 

THomas WALTER CLARKE, Student at_ St. | The emigrant ancestor, Benedict Pulsi- 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he died, | pher went to the U.S.A. sometime near 
peibipnens on —- | 1635, and settled in the State of Massa- 

Can the Christian names ‘“‘ Charles Anne | chusetts. I have tried to locate that rare 
William”’ be confirmed as correct. In all War | name in England, but without success. 
Office Army Lists, Regimental Lists, Muster | Any records of the above two families, or 
Rolls, etc., this officer is shown as ‘‘ Charles | connections, would be greatly appreciated. 
R.’’—initial only. Can the discrepancy as | KEennetu CROPPER. 
between ‘‘ Anne William” and “R.” be| 5 Gordon Square, London W.C.1. 


explained ? 
NeEvx. SouTH INDIAN NAMES: “-ACHERRY.” 
ae ‘ ’ . —I should be glad to know the 
ASTCHURCH: COMYNS: NORWOOD. significance of the termination ‘‘ -acherry,” 
_ >I should like information about the | which appears to be extremely common 
origins of the following families: in southern India, in both place-names 
Eastchurch of Bishopsteignton.—A member | and proper names. Thus, a book which 
of the family is buried in Bishopsteignton|[ have before me refers to a native 
church; he died in the fourth decade of the Bishop named Kurialacherry, whose see was 
seventeenth century, and formerly lived at Changanacherry, the present occupant of 
Wood, Bishopsteignton parish. f f which is a prelate named Kalacherry. 
Comyns of Bishopsteignton.—This family | haye seen several similar instances of the 
has been living in Bishopsteignton since the | same curious usage 
sixteenth century. Since the eighteenth cen- S. H. Harper. 
tury their home has been at Wood in ie s ; 
Bishopsteignton parish. Prior to that it CUPUNCTURE.—This, I believe, 1s an 
was at the Radway Manor House, Bishops- ancient Far Eastern nostrum. What 1s 
teignton. the theory underlying it? Is the puncture 
Norwood of Filey.—This family probably | made in order to introduce by it some py 
lived in Church Street, Filey, in an old | tive substance, or is the mere puncture itsel 
house, above the door of which appears a | supposed to be beneficial? 
quaint coat-of-arms; also the initials M.N., F. BR. 
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pat OXEN AS PART OF A RENT.—The | Broadwood, by whom it was built and who 
following is a note concerning an inden- | resided there for a time, at least. 
ture, dated 18 Sept., 1657—which I sent to H. Asxew. 
Northampton to add to other deeds previ- a 
ously given by me to Northamptonshire | KEYERS FARM, HANTS, AND THE 
Seen. DE SCURES FAMILY.—Am I right in 
Lease of Ringstead Rectory and Sateen assuming that this farm—which the * Vic- 
for three years by Francis Harvey of Weston, | toria County History’ says was held of 
and Owen Feltham, gent., of Great Magdalen College by John Ayliffe at the 
Billing to Thomas Wells of Ringstead, end of the fifteenth century—gets its name 
butcher, Thomas Lillyman of Ringstead, | from the family de Scures (c. Henry I.), 
yeoman, and Robert Milles, of Ringstead, | whose name is associated with Nately Scures, 
butcher. Besides paying rent in money, the also in agen gg wrong / —_ vena 
latter have to pay six fat oxen at Christ- | trying to prove the identity of the farm 
mas and six fat hens at Shrovetide. |now known as Woodgreen, at Upper Basil- 
A red rose, and especially hens, and such | don, Berks, and which, according to Snares 
like, were fairly common payments; but I | ™@P of the locality in 1846, was still called 
do not remember having noted oxen, or, if | Skyers,” with the messuage, etc., Skeyrs 
so, as many as six fat ones. I think the mentioned in the Inquisition p.m. on John 
“butchers *’ were also graziers. About what ae (Ser. 2, 228-82), and held by the 
date did such payments as the above cease | Buckeridge family in 1525. The names Rest- 
to appear in leases? wolds, Malyns, which also occur in the Inqui- 
Huneser Sovrnax. sition, are in their derivation easy to trace, 
| as both these families were large land- 
SE OF GLASS WINDOWS IN SOUTH- | owners in the neighbourhood. 
ERN BHUROPE.—Readers of Smollett | A. STepHENS DvyER. 
will remember that, in a letter to William | _ : 
Hunter from Nice—February, 1764—praising | [NN SIGN: THE POET’S HBAD.—There 
the climate of the place, he says :— _ was once (see Kingsford, ‘ Piccadilly, 
Even in the severest weather at Nice very Leicester Square and Soho,’ p. 101) an inn 
few People use Fires in their chambers, and | With this sign in Piccadilly. What poet 
most of the Houses in Town, have no Glass in | was intended? Do we hear of the sign any- 





their windows. | where else in London, and does it occur else- 
When did the more general introduction of | Where in England? 

glass ng“ in the south of France, or in | E. 

southern Europe generally, take place? Are | ,, re 

there any little visited” ps sat SO in | USSINERS.”—These were constables of 

France, Italy or Spain where glass in win- |, ,, S°me sort in mediaeval times. Whence 

dows is still uncommon? | is the word derived? What precisely were 

JIHRR. | their functions ? 


RHEDECYNIAN. 
UEL BETWEEN DUKE OF BUCKING- | mye ROYAL CROWN IN ARMORIAL 
in we Dae . gore og S- BEBARINGS.—This is not a very unusual 
Ba EI 163 is duel was ought at charge either for cities, communities or indi- 
pene “tant an., 1668—three aside, the | viduals. It would seem that the crown in- 
iciaahe Li - aha One of the Duke’s | tended is the open ancient royal crown. Is 
Seconds, Lieut. Wm. Jenkins, was killed. the modern closed royal crown ever correct 

There are many tales about this duel.| as an armorial bearing ? 

aw’ f reader say where details may be E. A. R. 

mee EE. kK. |THE GODSHUISEN OF BRUGES. 

a eee wee These were small charitable institutions, 
OHN _BROADWOOD, PIANOFORTE | I believe for members of religious Orders 
_ MANUFACTURER.—Biographical de-| who, in the sixteenth century, had been 

tails of John Broadwood are desired. I have | driven into exile. Where can | find the 
seen it stated that he was born at Broadwood | best account of them—preferably with illus- 
Hall, an old mansion situated in Allendale, | trations? What remains of them and how 





in the neighbourhood of Allendale Town, | are they occupied and managed at the pre- 
Which derived its name from a family of sent day? C. E. H. 
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Replies. 





SURNAME INDEXES: A 


SUGGESTION. 
(clxix. 137, 174). 


Your correspondent at the second re- 

ference complains that transcripts of 
marriage registers preserved at diocesan 
registries are few and far between. 
The same might be said of transcripts of 
baptismal and burial registers. For the 
gaps in those records the Diocesan Regis- 
trars were, and are, to blame. Light was 
thrown on this subject by the evidence given 
by Mr. John 8. Burn before the Select Com- 
mittee on Parochial Registration. The re 
port of the Committee was printed on 
Aug. 15, 1833, in Parliamentary Accounts 
and Papers, Vol. xiv. He said: 

. . . With respect to the _ transcripts 
directed by the several acts of Parliament, 
they are very irregularly sent, which is the 
chief grievance with respect to the present 
system; in many cases they are never sent at 
all, and they are sometimes misdirected, the 
consequence of which is they are returned to 
the Post Office, and are thrown aside, and 
within the last few years some thousands have 
been burnt... 


Under ‘An Act for the better regulating 
and preserving Parish and other Registers 
of Births, Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials 
in England ’ (George III. Cap. cxlvi., dated 
28 July, 1812), 
scripts of parish registers were directed to 
go free of postage (Sec. xi.); but according 
to the evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee, the Post Office would require postage 
to be paid if the transcripts were addressed 
personally to the Registrar instead of to him 
in his official capacity. This postage the 
Registrar would refuse to pay, and the tran- 
scripts would be taken away by the postman, 
and would accumulate in the Post Office, and 
ultimately be destroyed. Yet under this 
Act (Sec. viii. and xii.) the Registrars were 
required to report to the Bishop if any 
failure occurred in the regular transmission 
of the transcripts; and to cause all tran- 
scripts to be alphabetically indexed; and to 
see that they were ‘safely and securely 
deposited, kept, and preserved from damage 
and destruction . . . and carefully arranged 

*? The weakness of the Act lies in its 
omission to provide for any penalty in cases 
of non-compliance, a flaw of which advan- 





e churchwardens’ tran- | 





tage was taken by many Bishops’ Registrars, 
It is a pity that the ‘ Parochial Registrars 
and Records Measure, 1929’ (19 and 2 
George V. No. 1), which was passed: “To 
provide for the better care of Parochial 
Registers and other Records in Ecclesiastical 
custody, and the establishment of Diocesan 
Record Offices,’’ makes no provision for the 
remedying of past neglect to compile and 
preserve these transcripts. 

A word of warning might be added for 
those who think that baptismal registers or 
transcripts thereof tend to become of less 
importance after the passing of the Civil 
Registration Acts of 1837. By some fatuity 
those Acts failed to make the registration 
of births obligatory, and there can be no 
doubt that many births were not recorded 
up to the year 1875, when civil registration 
of births was made compulsory. 


G. W. Waicar. 


(jOSTELOW (clxix. 173).—In the Calen- 

dars of Lincolnshire, which as yet only 
come down to 1652, the only mention of this 
name is Robert Gostilawe of Frampton, near 
Boston, 1651.—Cal. Lincs. Wills. Foster 
Index Library, 1910. 

As regards David’s wife, Mary Dawson, 
of Burgh-in-the-Marsh, John Dawson was a 
joiner and cabinet-maker there in 1842: as 
to his brother-in-law, William Wrangle of 
Boston, the will of James Wrangle of Skir- 
beck next Boston was proved 1639; and in 
1842 Miss Anne Wrangle was a private resi- 
dent in the Market Place, Boston. The best 
sources of information about families in the 
eighteenth century are the Parish Registers, 
many of which have been published in whole 
or part by societies, or privately. 


ALFRED WELBY. 
THE LARGEST VILLAGE GRBEN 
(clxix. 138, 178).—As Mr. Wm. Jac 
GARD was travelling from Bedford to Cam- 
bridge, I think the green he passed must be 
at Eltisley. There is also a large green at 
Barrington, near Royston. 
R. Copeman. 


HE ENGLISH IN LISBON, XVIII 
CENT. (clviv. 98, 122). — Most of 
Southey’s ‘Commonplace Book’ entries are 
extracts or comments, but there are some 
lively stories—e.g., one of Lord Tyrawley at 
Lisbon (2nd Series, 1849, p. 276) from a 
verbal source. 
T. O. M. 
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YALE EDITION OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE’S CORRESPONDENCE: MARE- 
DANT’S DROPS (clxix. 63).— 

16. This remedy is advertised on two trade- 
cards issued by John Hayman. The earlier 
one bears an engraving of a fine double- 
fronted house, and below the inscription : 


Prospect of the Original House built by the 
late SURGEON NORTON, inventor of 
MAREDANT’S DROPS, the South Side of 
Golden Square, London ;—now the residence 
& property of his assistant & successor 
Mr. JOHN HAYMAN 

to whom all orders, foreign & domestic, for 
this celebrated Antiscorbutic are recom- 
mended to be addressed .. . 


A later card, with engraved date 22 Nov., 
1744, announces that 


MR. HAYMAN (whose excellent cures have 
manifested his title to the most implicit 
confidence as successor to SURGEON 
NORTON) is removed from Queen Street, 
Golden Square, to No. 10, Great Marlbré 
Street where his address to the Scorbutic, 
Scrofulous, Leprous, Gouty, Rheumatic & 
Nervous may had Gratis; and where the 


Original Antiscorbutic, MAREDANT’S 
DROPS, is sold at 5/5 per bottle, duty 
included . . . 


Reference to Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old 
London’ discloses no information about 
Maredant, nor the ‘“‘ inventor,’’ Surgeon 
Norton. I should be glad to learn about 
them. 

Beresford Chancellor’s ‘ Romance of Soho’ 
reproduces the view of John Hayman’s house 
and identifies it with No. 6, Golden Square, 
but according to Horwood’s Plan of London 
(1799) No. 6 was on the Bast Side, whereas 
Hayman specifies his house as being on the 
South Side. 

AmsrosE HEAt. 

Beaconsfield. 


“TYDE PARKS ”’ ABROAD (clxix. 172). 
—There is a Hyde Park in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

I do not know how these far-off places get 
their name, but it is a fair guess that the 
name is merely copied arbitrarily. For 
instance, in Ilford, a suburb of London, 
there is a Belgrave Road and a Kensington 
Gardens—neither of which has any local 
application. 

G. B. J. ATHOoE. 


ALONE’S CHRISTIAN NAME (elxvii. 
152). — Malone’s Christian name was 
spelled ‘‘ Edmond,’’ as his correspondence 
clearly shows. The ‘“‘ Edmund’ used by 
leslie Stephen in the ‘ D.N.B.’ article is 





the source of the error frequently found in 
booksellers’ catalogues. 
If this has been answered before, I have 
not seen it. 
James M. Oszorn. 


LAY-LINNE  (rectius CLAY-LANE), 

DERBYSHIRE (clxix. 173). — This 
should be ‘‘ Clay-Lane,’’ a place virtually 
identical with the present Clay Cross. For 
particulars of the Northumbrian Bacons, see 
Hodgson, ‘ History of Northumberland,’ iii., 
pt. 1., p. 512; iv., pt. ii, pp. 75, 86, 94. 
Calton Lee in that county belonged to them, 


| as well as the two seats mentioned in the 
| query. 


The Derbyshire Bacons from whom George 
Bacon sprang were obscure. They do not 
figure in the Victoria History of that county, 
nor is there anything in the numerous pedi- 
grees of the great Bacon family of Norfolk 
to show that it extended a branch into 
Derbyshire. The surname had_ sporadic 
origins in many parts of England; some of 
its owners were probably Norman incomers, 
others may have been Danes. The late 
Walter Rye in his brochure ‘ The False Pedi- 
gree of the Bacons of Suffolk,’ points to 
the association of ‘‘ Bacon ’’ with the Danish 
word ‘‘thorpe’’ in the place-name Bacons- 
thorpe, Norfolk, as proof of its presence in 
pre-Norman days; but that place is simply 
‘‘Thorp”’ in Domesday Book, the distin- 
guishing term having been prefixed in the 
twelfth century by a possessor who took the 
name of Bacon and whose father was said 
to have been a Norman. (See Blomefield’s 
‘ History of Norfolk ’ (1807), vi. 503). There 
are, however, better grounds for believing 
‘Bacon ’’ to have been naturalized in Eng- 
land directly from Danish settlers as well 
as, later, from descendants of the same race 
in Normandy. 

I extract the foregoing particulars from 
some long-standing proofs of a yet unpub- 
lished chapter on the Bacons and other 
Anglo-Manx families, and can furnish the 
enquirer with further notes if they are de- 
sired and their nature specified. For the 
Bacons of Norfolk the Norwich Public Lib- 
rary contains a large amount of material 
presented by Walter Rye, the Norfolk his- 
torian. 


W. W. Gttt. 


(HURCH SEATS (clxix. 29, 68, 102, 123). 
—In addition to the churches in North- 
West France mentioned at the third refer- 
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ence as containing old-fashioned ‘ horse- 
box ’’ pews with hinged doors, I may men- 
tion that last week I found a range of simi- 
lar pews in the old parish church of Arques- 
la-Bataille, near Dieppe. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


authority for the Bardis arms appears 
to be stained glass on the windows of Thame 
Church. (See the Harleian Society’s Visi- 
tation of Oxford, p. 21). Eight coats of 
Bardis, some differenced, appear in this 
church, with four different impalements. 
Over two of these coats is the inscription 


‘“*Mr. Adrian de Bardis,’’ and over four 
others is ‘‘ Adrian de Bardis p’ben. isti 
eclec.”” The arms are Or, a bend fusily 


gules within a bordure gobony argent and 
azure. The arms of Lushill, as given by 


Burke, are, in one case, A pale fusily, and | 


in another, Five fusils in fess, with a dif- 
ferent bordure. It is perhaps worth noting 
that the coat of a tiger passant gazing in a 
mirror, ascribed by Burke to Bardis, ap- 
pears in Thame church as an impalement to 
a Bardis coat. 

H. J. B. CLements. 


AMPSON FAMILY OF YORKSHIRE 
(clxix. 173).—The Rev. Thomas Samp- 
son, of Bosham, married Mary, daughter of 
William Brown, and had issue six sons. 
George, the third son (1749-1784), 
George Frederick John, the youngest son 
(1759-1792), held the rank of Captain in the 
Bengal Artillery. Two other sons were, 
Christopher, in the sea service of the East 


India Company, and the Rev. Charles Samp- | 


son (d. October, 1806), 
Yorks. Both G. F. J. and Charles were 
Eton scholars. (Cf. R. A. Austin-LEIGH’s 
‘The Eton College Register, 1753-1790 ’). 
The Rev. Thomas Sampson is believed to 
have been persona grata at Court; and 
George III, when Prince of Wales, stood 


sponsor at the baptism of his youngest son. | 


The other god-parents were John, third Ear] 
of Bute, K.G., Groom of the Stole to the 
Prince of Wales, and the Duchess of 
Somerset. 


V.. 


ANB PORTER AND KOSCIUSKO 
(clxix. 171). — The Monthly Chronicle 


(Newcastle) for September, 1891, gives some | 


biographical information about the sisters 
Jane and Anna Maria Porter, accom- 
panied by portraits of both, and also an 


and | 


rector of Ripley, | | 


extract from William Henderson’s ‘ My Life 
as an Angler,’ which may bear repeating: 


I have always felt a keen interest in my 
mother’s girlish friendship for Jane Porter 
whom I myself remember when a child. | 
recollect the arrival 


of a note from the 


| Waterloo Hotel with a request that it should 
LUSHILL OR BARDIS (clxix. 173).—The | 


be delivered immediately to my mother. The 
note was from the authoress in question, con. 
veying an affectionate request that the friend 
of her early days would come and pass a few 
hours with her at the hotel, where she was rest. 
ing on her way to London. It appeared that 
the lady was returning from Scotland where 
she had been collecting materials for her well. 
known work ‘ The Scottish Chiefs.’ . . . Miss 
Porter, her sister Anna Maria, and their bro. 
ther Robert, had been brought up at Durham, 
and were such near neighbours of my mother, 
herself an only child, that they were constant 
a. ET have often heard my 
mother describe the following scene: The little 
party was collected in a low room with long 
windows looking into Bow Lane, then, as now, 
the quietest and most ancient-looking part of 
the city. Miss Porter and my mother were 
engaged in needle-work ; Robert stretched on the 
floor, was busy painting battle scenes on tissue- 
paper; while Anna Maria with a timid glance 
at her sister, drew from her pocket a manu 
script which she was to read aloud, accord- 
ing to promise. It was the first part of that 
charming volume afterwards known as ‘Artless 
Tales ’—certainly a remarkable production for 
a girl of (I believe) only fourteen years of age. 
The listeners were loud in their praises, till 
at last Miss Porter rose with an air worthy 
of Mrs. Siddons, a manner which clung to her 
through life, “ Anna,” she said, “ you have 
written well.” There was a pause of some 
moments. ‘“ When I write,” she added, “I 
shall write history,” and she swept out of the 
room with the air of a duchess. The reading 
of this, the, first ‘ Artless Tale,’ decided the 
future of the elder sister; from that day she 
applied herself to literature, in which she has 
eft a not unhonoured name. 


William Henderson was one of Durham's 
noted carpet-weavers, and an ardent angler. 

Fordyce, in his ‘History of Durham, 
vol. i., gives many interesting particulars of 
the Porter family. Sir William Porter, pre- 
sent at Agincourt; Endymion Porter, the 
famous Royalist; Lord Chief Justice Sir 


| Charles Porter, and the Edens of West Auck- 
| land, are among their more notable ances 


tors, 

Fordyce also refers to Jane Porter's hav- 
ing been elected as a Lady Canoness of the 
| Order of St. Joachim, and to her having 
| been presented with a gold ring containing 
a portrait of Kosciusko by a relative of that 
hero, but supplies no information regarding 
| the Order, or the later disposal of the ring. 
‘She died at Bristol, where she had gone to 
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reside with her elder brother, Dr. W. 0. 
Porter, and presumably ehe was buried 
there, as was her sister Anna Maria, who 
died at Montpelier, near Bristol, the resi- 
dence of her friend, Mrs. Colonel Booth, on 
91 June, 1832. Her remains repose in the 
burial-place of her brother, Dr. Porter, in 
St, Paul’s Church, Bristol. Jane died at 
the age of seventy-four on 24 May, 1850. 
Jane was born in Durham in 1776 and was 
baptized in the Church of St. Mary in the 
North Bailey, generally known as St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Bow Lane, the mother’s residence 


being in the parish. 
: H. Askew. 


There are two portraits of Jane Porter 
and her sister Anna Maria, by Harlow, in 
the National Portrait Gallery (1108-9). 


W. H. Hammonp. 


HARCOURT FAMILY (elxviii. 370, 408). 
—There does not appear to have been 


any mention of the Harcourts, one-time lords | 


of the manor of Bingley in Yorkshire. They 
succeeded the Zouches, by the marriage in 
1302 of Alianore de la Zouche, the heiress 
of Eudo de la Zouche, to John de Harcourt. 
Speight, ‘ Chronicles of Old Bingley,’ says 
that from this John de Harcourt was lineally 


descended Edward Vernon Harcourt, Arch- | 


bishop of York (1807-47), the grandfather 
of Sir William Harcourt. 

In 1325 William de Harcourt, son of John, 
succeeded to the manor. He married Jane, 


daughter of Richard, Lord Grey of Codnor, 


and died in 1349. He had two sons, Sir | 


Richard and Sir Thomas. The former died 
in his father’s lifetime, having married Joan, 
daughter and heiress of Sir William Skares- 
hull, Lord Chief Justice, their issue being 
an only daughter, Elizabeth, who married 
Sir Thomas Astley of Nelston, Leicestershire, 


second son of Thomas, Lord Astley, by Eliza- | 


beth, daughter of Guy, Earl of Warwick, 


when the Harcourt connection with Bingley | 


ended and that of the Astleys began. John | 


de Harcourt was knighted in 1306 along with 
the Prince of Wales. 


H. Askew. 


. DICKON HOYLE’S ‘HISTORICAL | 


NOTES ’ ON BULMER (celxviii. 370). 
~I have a copy of this book (kindly lent by 
4 correspondent). The title-page is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Historical Notes of the Baronial 
House of Bulmer and its Descendants, 4.D. 
1042-1750, by William Dickon Hoyle. Edited 
by George Bertram Bulmer, F.R.I.B.A. 


Printed for Private Circulation.” 

The date of printing is not given and 
there is no information provided which gives 
any idea of the number of copies printed. 
Nor is the name of the printer denoted. 

From internal evidence the date may 
have been later than 1891, for’ the 
two last pages (103, 104) give a list of 
Bulmers as authors, the concluding names in 
the list being George’ Bertram Bulmer, 
‘ Architectural Studies in Yorkshire,’ Lon- 
don, 1887, and Mary Bulmer, ‘ Home Hints,’ 
London, 1891. 

Corroboration of this date is to be found 
in ‘ Chronicles of Old Bingley,’ by H. Speight 
(1898). This writer, when giving an account 
of Woodbank, Harden, givxes the tenant at 
that time (1896) as Mr. George Bertram 
Bulmer, of Leeds, the author of ‘ Architec- 
tural Studies in Yorkshire,’ 1887, also of 
‘ Historical Notes of the Baronial House of 
Bulmer,’ privately printed. 

Written on a paper covering of the volume 
I have been lent is ‘‘G. B,. Bulmer—after 


1891.” H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


UERIES FROM O. HENRY’S ‘THE 
PENDULUM’: THE RAT (clxix. 
172).—When ladies wore ‘‘ chignons ’’ in the 
sixties of the last century, the hairdressers 
used to make up artificial hair pads to in- 
crease the bulk of the ‘‘ chignon ’’ for those 
who had been inadequately supplied by 
nature with the real thing. These pads, as 
I remember them, were 6ins. or 7ins. long, 
sausage-shaped, and about ltins. in diameter. 
| The ladies called them ‘‘ rats,’’ and indeed 
| they did bear an uncanny resemblance to 
these creatures. 





mB FP. 8. 


UCCESSFUL PROPHECIES BY MEN 
OF LETTERS (clxviii. 423; clxix. 12, 
174).—Has Kinglake been mentioned? In 
‘ Kothen,’ at the end of the chapter called 
‘ The Sphinx,’ he prophesies: ‘‘ The English- 
| man leaning far over to hold his loved India 
| will place a firm foot on the banks of the 
| Nile and sit in the seats of the faithful.’’ 


S. 


ASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE IN 

THE XVIII CENTURY (clxviii. 155, 
| 268, 375; clxix. 52).—The following extracts 
from the Edinburgh Advertiser for 1788 and 
1789 may be of interest: 


| _3ist January, 1788. Died at Rome, Charles 
Edward Lewis Cassimer Stuart, commonly 
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called the Pretender. 
13th February, 1788. The trial of Warren 


Hastings, Esq., for high crimes and mis 
demeanors, commenced before the High Court 
of Parliament. 

25th May, 1788. His Majesty King George 
III, and the Royal Family prayed for by name 
in all the ~ Chapels in Scotland, in 
consequence of an unanimous resolution of the 
Nonjuring Bishops of that Kingdom, held at 
Aberdeen. 

4th Nov. 1788. Being the century of Kin 
William’s landing at Torbay was celebrate 
through most parts of Great Britain with every 
demonstration of joy. 

6th Jan. 1789. The King of Sweden hag 
appointed Lord Macleod, to the rank of Com- 
mander du Grand Croix dans )’Ordre de |’Epee, 
which is the highest military Order in Sweden 

6th Jan. 1789. On the 8rd ult. Lady Helen 
Hall was safely delivered of a son. 

13th Jan. 1789. The funeral of Admiral Greig, 
which was made by order of the Empress, at 
her expence, was very solemn and magnificent. 
Some days before it took place, the body of the 
deceased was exposed on a State-bed, in the hall 
of the Admiralty, which was hung with black, 
and lighted with silver lustres, having the doors 
ornamented with white crape. The body lay 
on an arch of three steps, under a canopy of 
white crape. 

11th Sept. 1789. A ball is to be given by Lady 
Banks, at Lincoln, for the encouragement of 
the Lincolnshire stuff manufactory. All ladies 
to be admitted gratis who shall appear in a 
gown and — made of materials spun, 
woven, dyed, and finished, in the county of 
Lincoln. It would be for the advantage of 
Scotland, if the ladies and gentlemen were to 
give similar encouragements to the manu- 
factures of their native country. Associations 
to promote trade and manufactures, and there- 
by give bread to the industrious poor, would 
be infinitely more honourable, and of more 
utility, than associations to preserve game, and 
protect pigeons. 

22nd Sep. 1789. On the 9th instant was mar- 
ried at Gordon Castle, the Right Hon. Lady 
Charlotte Gordon, eldest daughter of His Grace 
the Duke of Gordon, to the Honourable Col. 
Lenox, eldest son of Lord George Lenox, and 
nephew of His Grace the Duke of Richmond. 

25th Sept. 1789. At Bonétable, on the Maine, 
Jean Chevauche Dupont, aged nearly a hundred 
years, has enlisted into the second company 
of the Bourgeois militia of that city. 

16th Oct. 1789. The late Earl of Abercorn 
was very generous to his relations. He allowed 
£5,000 a year to his nephew, and in one morn- 
ing presented his neices with fifty thousand 
pounds. 


JaMes SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
“‘ Woodlea,” Dumfries. 
The following magazines, 


etc., of the 


eighteenth century (1701-1800) contain re- | 1774, in a twenty days’ 


cords of marriages and deaths: 








1711 to 1740 inclusive—60 vols., 8vo. 

2. Historical Register, from 1714 to 1738 
inclusive—25 vols., 8vo. 

3. Gentleman’s Magazine, from 1731 op- 
wards, 

4. London Magazine, or Gentleman’; 
Monthly Intelligencer, from 1732 to 1784 
inclusive. 

5. Scots Magazine, from 1739 onwards. 

6. Annals of Europe, from 1739 to 1743, 
inclusive, 6 vols., 8vo. 

7. Annual Register, from 1758 onwards. 

8. Town and Country Magazine, from 1760 
to 1783 inclusive, 15 vols., 8vo. 

9, European Magazine and London Review, 
from 1782 onwards—15 vols., 8vo. 

The deaths in these works, and other bio- 
graphical volumes (“‘ of Britishers’’) wer 
alphabetically indexed by Sir William Mus. 
grave, 6th Bart., of Hayton Castle, Cumber- 
land (1...-1...) up to 1800, and his MSS, 
edited by Sir George J. Armitage, Bart., 
F.S.A., Honorary Secretary of the Harleian 
Society, were printed by the Society in five 
vols., 1900. 

J. W. Fawcert. 


MEDICAL BIOGRAPHY (clxviii. 460; 
elxix. 52).—J. Anthony Askew, of 
London, doctor of medicine.—Anthony Askew 
was the eldest son of Adam Askew, M.D., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1725-1773, and grandson 
of Adam Askew of Kendal, Physician; was 
born in 1723; educated at Sedbergh and New- 
castle Grammar Schools, and Emmanuel (ol- 
lege, Cambridge; B.A. 1745; and graduate of 
Leyden. Member of the suite of the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, 1746; was at 
Athens; in Hungary; in Italy; and France, 
1746-1749 ; Member of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres of Paris, 1749; M.D. of Cambridge 
in 1750; Medical Doctor in Cambridge 1750- 
1751; Fellow of the Royal Society in 1749; 
Medical Doctor in London 1751-1774; Candi- 
date of the College of Physicians 25 June, 
1752; Fellow of the same, 25 June, 1753; 
Physician to St. Bartholomew Hospital, 
London, 1754-1774; Harveian Orator of the 
College of Physicians in 1759; Censor in 
1756, 1761, 1764 and 1767; Registrar of the 
same 1767-1774. He died at Hampstead 
Feb., 1774, aged fifty-one; buried there; ML. 
in Hampstead Church. He was a classical 





1. Political State of Great Britain, from my own library. 


scholar, a great bibliophile, being owner of 








an extensive library of classical and other 
| rare volumes, etc., etc., which was sold in 
sale, and MSS. 


| which were sold in 1781. Some are now in 
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witton, Northumberland, who died without _ 
issue; and 2, Elizabeth, younger daughter | Middlesex Sessions Records. New Series. 
of Robert Holford, Master in Chancery, who| ol, J. 1612-1614. Edited by William Le 
died 2 Aug., 1773, aged thirty-eight, leaving | Hardy. (Published by Sir Ernest Hart, 
issue twelve children. P M.B.E., Clerk of the Peace, The Guild- 
Authorities: Gentleman’ s .-— oan hall, Westminster). 
eye rt tasks Ee eed 1866 ; Rich- QESSIONS Records count among the most 
sdson’s ‘ Table Book,’ ii. (1840), 227-8; Wal- fruitful types of material for the stud- 
t d. ‘Men of Mark,’ i. (1895), 115-120; | emt of social history. The new series for 
DN B.’: Allibone ‘ Dict. of Authors,’ i. | Middlesex which this volume inaugurates, is 
(1859) 161: and Private MSS. Portrait in | @ really important addition to what is avail- 
hoes ’ «Typographical Antiquities.’ able in that line. Middlesex in this connec- 
, J. W. Fawcerr. tion includes a number of boroughs now com- 
so prised in the County of London, so that 
JLMER FAMILY (clxviii. 304). — Mr. | it is even more to Londoners than to students 
BYR ASKEW at the . reference states | belonging to outlying Middlesex that Mr. Le 
that he is ‘‘ unable to say what connection Hardy’s work should appeal. The excellent 
the Bulmers [of Tursdale] had with Esh [Co. Preface begins by giving us a history of 
Durham | unless it was a religious one.’” | recent dealing with the Session Records. In 
The Smith (now Smythe) family of Esh, | 1882 interest in them began to arise. Stored 
Co. Durham, and Acton Burnell, Shropshire, | in no kind of order, some at Westminster, 
had two connections, first by religion, and | Some at Clerkenwell, they were then col- 
secondly by marriage. They were both mem- | lected at Clerkenwell; after something less 
bers of the Roman Catholic faith, and Mar- | than two years of sorting and cataloguing, 
garet Bulmer, the eldest daughter of Sir | Preparations for publication were begun 
Bertram Bulmer, of Tursdale by Killoe, Co. | under the auspices of a newly formed Middle- 
Durham (d. 1638) by his wife, Isabel Tem- | Sex County Record Society. Between 1886 
pest, married John, second son of George | and 1892 four volumes were brought out 
Smythe, of Eshe, Co. Durham; and Isabel | under the editorship of the late Mr. Cordy 
Smyth married a Bulmer, whose Christian | Jeaffreson, and in 1905—after the Act trans- 
name I have not been able to ascertain. | ferring large part of the County of Middle- 
(Smith Family Records; Smith pedigree in | sex to the County of London and some conse- 
Surtees’ ‘ Hist. Durham,’ ii. (1820), 359, and | quent changes in the housing of the records— 
private MSS.). | a fifth volume was published, under the care 
J. W. Fawcerr. | of bo Lape es J. Hardy. The period 
: , | covered by all this work was from the third 
WNING PEDIGREES: FULLERTON | year of Edward VI to 1709. It will be seen 
(clxix. 99).—R. S. B. in kindly replying, | that the calendar before us deals with years 
mentions the name Fullerton. Information | already reviewed—the reason for this being 
as to the existence of a Downing pedigree in | 4 decision of the Committee of the Society 


the possession of this family would be very | to print not as before a selection of what 
welcome. | appeared to the editor the most interesting 
In 1898 Mr. C. Craven, of Spexhall Rec- | items from the records, but, in view of the 


tory, Suffolk, mentions the following note in | needs of the modern historical student, the 
4 Register book :— | 


whole of the matters contained in them, 
~ a ae ag 27 Chapel met, Peat omitting no subject, or person or place-name. 
ane, W. writes to me on Dec. 1. 1870,—in | 
reference to the family of Downing, whose | The Calendar comprises the Process Re- 
names so early and frequently occur in this | gister Book of Indictments ; the Sessions 
Register book, I have a pedigree of the family | Rolls; the Sessions Register and the Gaol 
from the conquest downwards. | Delivery Register for the nineteen months 
The above note was received by me from the | from December, 1612, to June, 1614. The 
Vicar of Tadley and Hon. Chaplain of Down- | editor’s well-arranged, substantial, and gen- 
ing College, in 1927. erously lengthy preface sets out and _eluci- 
H. G. Downrne Liverne. dates the main topics of interest, beginning 
Oaklands Avenue, Esher. with the peine forte et dure facing the 
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prisoner who, rather than plead either 
“‘ guilty ’’ or “‘ not guilty,’ ‘‘ stood mute.’’ 
Within this short period no fewer than five 
persons chose that terrible course in prefer- 
ence to hanging. They were thieves and 
house-breakers who, by acting so, saved the 
lives of the other prisoners concerned with 
them in the crime. Mr. Le Hardy finds 
reason to believe that some ‘‘ arithmetical 
juggle ’’ occasionally took place whereby the 
value of the goods stolen was made to ap- 
pear less than a shilling, so reducing the 
charge to one of petty larceny, not punish- 
able by death or branding. A notable in- 
stance is that of Jane Baylie, who stole 
goods from Lady Elizabeth Welche to the 
amount of 48s. or more and was found guilty 
to the value of 44d. and ordered to be 
whipped. One wonders whether Lady Eliza- 
beth Welche had anything to do with this 
mercifulness; and then one may go on to 
wonder what was the effect on the kinder; 
hearted or more sensitive-minded people of 
those days for stealing, whose things—some- 
times worth but a few shillings—a human 
being had been hanged. The Curtain 
Theatre and the Fortune both appear here 


” 


in connection with disturbances of the peace. | 


The King’s Palace at Whitehall was broken 
into five times in eight months; the records 
afford fairly good lists of valuables there and 
also a glimpse of one who was evidently a 
character in his day, Thomas Mason, known 
as ‘‘ Humming Tom.” 


Five women were committed to prison 
without bail for ‘‘ goinge a pilgrimage to 
Tyburne.’’ Mr. Le Hardy finds the entry 
obscure and suggests that the Justices wished 
‘to put a stop to such morbid curiosity.”’ 
We would suggest that the women were 
Roman Catholics. Recusants, as might be 
expected, are fairly numerous, and some of 
their names are familiar to the historical 
student. A few cases of witchcraft occur, 
each affording some interesting detail. In 
one, after the coroner’s inquest had found 
the accused woman guilty of murder, the 
Justices acquitted her. In another, an 
apothecary who professed to find stolen goods 
for people was ordered to “‘ bring his book 
of Ephemerides.’’ The history of tobacco re- 
ceives some little illustration here in the 
number of tobacconists mentioned — selling 
tobacco with or without licence. Mr. Le 


Hardy notes the order that a bill—in the 
case of a Dutchman charged with theft— 
should ‘‘ be verified by a jury of the middle 
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tongue’’ as unexplained: It seems to yy 
almost certainly to refer to the men in the 
jury list at p. 303 (‘‘ for Cornelius Vander. 
berge and Cornelius Johnson”) who ar 
marked as “ alien.” But ‘‘ middle tongue” 
is intriguing and seems to need investiga- 
tion. Is “middle ”’ certainly right? 

An interesting set of cases—and fairly 
numerous—-are those concerned with pertin- 
acious and contemptuous people who persisted 
in setting up buildings where they had no 
right, or had been forbidden, to do so. 

A few odd misfortunes are recorded. Wil. 
liam Mason threw a piece of an angle rod 
of hazel worth one farthing at Samuel 
Widdon, ‘‘ so that the said Samuel was hit 
between the partition of both the skulls and 
died.”’ William for this ‘‘ guilty, no goods, 
seeks the book, reads, branded.’”’ Thomas 
Moscroppe had his pocket picked and was 
committed till he should have paid 5s. to 
the poor of the parish because he was drunk 
on this occasion. There is something comic 
as well as grievous about the entry to do 
with Julius Laney, ‘‘ labourer . . . an in- 
corrigible rogue and a dangerous _ beggar, 
wandering about to the great danger of the 
inferior sort of people . . . and fighting in 
face of the Court’’—he being “ aged seven 
years and more.’”” He was branded—poor 
little wretch—on the left shoulder with the 
letter R. But perhaps something is wrong 
with the statement of his age. 

The London streets, buildings and parishes 
mentioned form another topic on which there 
is material worth attention. We begin with 
a Sessions of the Peace held at the Old 
Castle Tavern in St. John Street—the last 
held there. The next was held at the Ses- 
sions house in St. John Street built and pre 
sented to the Justices of the County of 
Middlesex by Sir Baptist Hicks, from whom 
it was directed to be called Hicks Hall. 
This was the regular place where the Ses 
sions were held till 1782, when they were 
transferred to Clerkenwell. 

The lover of old words and uncommon uses 
of words will glean a few examples from 
these pages. ‘‘ Pale and rail” (six rods of 
pale and rail stolen from an alley) is an 
expression we do not remember to have seen 
before. A ‘ pympilion purse’’; ‘“‘ tuffitaf- 
ata”; ‘“‘levyn” taffeta; a ‘‘ Maudlyn 
cupp”’; ‘‘ perpetuana”; “color de roy”; 
an ‘‘ arming sword,’ are a few other in 
stances. In 1613 in an official document “ on 
the morrow of All Souls ’’ could still be used 
for dating. The casés of theft form an enor- 
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mous proportion of the offences dealt with 


hold equipment, dress and the like. Names, 
again, whether surnames or Christian names, 
furnish examples worth noting. 
stance, among masculine Christian names: 
Rener, Romanus, Tedder, Instance, Palla- 
mides; and among feminine: Friswell, Fris- 
with, Izard, Silla, Parnel, Wilgever. Pasker 
and Welthian are two names of which we 
do not know the gender, and the context does 
not enlighten. 

The index is long and full, framed upon 
the ideal that the student, whatever his sub- 
ject, may feel assured that, unless he finds 
the object of his interest mentioned in it, 
no mention of that subject occurs in the 
record. So far as a good deal of testing 
goes, we found the ideal admirably carried 
out. 


American Kenyons. 
(The Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont). 


QHE English reader receives something of a 
shock from the first paragraph of 
Chapter i. of this book, at the place where 
he is told that ‘‘ The record of title of the 


land [Kenyon land in Shropshire] was re- | 


corded up to 1066 when William the Con- 
queror became King of England—he was a 


Norman; the title was resumed when 
Henry II, a Saxon, became ruler, year 
1154”; and again when, a page or two 


further on, we read of ‘‘ the restoration of 
the Saxon Line.”’ 
the Plantagenet kings has come to in 
America—in virtue, we suppose, of his grand- 
mother? How odd the very words ‘‘ Henry 
Il, a Saxon,” appear! Yet perhaps it 
is natural that the familiar Kings of Eng- 
land—‘‘ 1066 and all that ’’—should be to 
an American what, shall we say? the suc- 
cession of Emperors from Charlemagne on- 
ward is to the average unhistorically-minded 
Englishman who might be hard put to it to 
place them offhand aright. 


Captain Kenyon has instituted careful 
search into parish registers, the Probate 
Court at Chester, and one or two other likely 
places for the English forbears and connec- 
tions of one James Kenyon of Oldham, born 
in 1633, from whom the American Kenyons 
trace their wide-branching family. He is 
found in Washington County, Rhode Island, 
in 1670, exercising the trade of a miller, 
and deeds of the early years of the eighteenth 
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names, | teous offspring. 
For in- | 


By Howard N. Kenyon. | 


Is this what the first of | 
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| century show us his two sons, John and 
and the list of objects stolen will prove re- | 
warding to the student interested in house- | 


James, disposing of land about South King- 
ston and Westerly. Of John Kenyon’s eight 
children all but one married and had plen- 
James Kenyon’s children 
and grandchildren, somewhat less numerous, 


| were also less prosperous; among them we 


hear of poverty and intemperance. The 
fourth generation bore its share in the War 
| of Independence, the elder branch still 
stronger than the younger. Both show 
multitudes of gaps where the compiler would 
have preferred to see entries of births, deaths 
and marriages, and have left little by which 
to make out their fortunes. Much the same 
must be said of the fifth generation. With 
the sixth, in which the younger branch has 
| yet further dwindled, we come, in the elder 
| branch, upon one or two outstanding char- 
| acters—a David Palmer Kenyon, a mill- 
wright and iron founder who prospered, was 
instrumental in establishing the town of 
| Raritan, N.J., and interested himself in 
| family records; a David Robinson Kenyon— 
also prosperous—who worked out some ideas 


| of his own about the delivery of mails. The 
| seventh generation in the elder branch 


advance further in importance, in private 
wealth and public usefulness. They are 
largely manufacturers. The most prominent 
| public man among them would seem to have 
been Judge William Scheunneman Kenyon, 
who died in 1896. The younger branch, now 
| become very small, had one prominent mem- 
ber, a Baptist pastor, Jefferson Burr Kenyon. 
The eighth generation, which strangely in- 
| éludes a daughter whose Christian name 
could not be found though her issue were 
living in 1920, appears in its more promin- 
| ent members, among the leading spirits of the 
| districts where we find them. The younger 
| branch has but one member, a woman, and 
with her it dies out. The ninth generation, 
of whom the compiler is a member, is still 
making its history, which looks promising, 
but in the record of this, hardly less than 
in the rest, occur surprising numbers of 
blanks—bare names, with no dates ascertain- 
able. One realises both the difficulties en- 
countered in drawing up the account, and 
the fact that, while so many Americans take 
the liveliest interest in genealogy, a great 
number remain indifferent on the subject. 
The recording of families can no doubt be 
overdone, but study of a number of books such 
as this, several families being taken from dif- 
: ferent States and followed as here, genera- 
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tion by generation, affords by no means 
negligible approaches towards the history of 
social conditions. 


is a determining factor for its value; and 
care and conscientiousness are evident on 
every page of Captain Kenyon’s work. 
Slang To-day and Yesterday. By Eric Part- 
ridge. (George Routledge and Sons). 


ROUGHT out first towards the end of 
1933 (we noticed it at clxv. 468) this 


lively and useful work has now come to a | 
The author has revised it; | 


second edition. 
checked biographical dates; re-considered 
some dates in the English vocabulary, and 
made those in the American vocabulary, he 
tells us, ‘‘ much less conservative.’’ Some 
corrections have been made, and some addi- 
tions also. Looking through the vocabu- 
laries again, one is struck with the amount 
of slang—as Mr. Partridge counts it—which 


has been absorbed into the current speech of | 


us all, and is largely felt as standard (col- 
loquial) English. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from Mr. Bernarp Hat- 
Lipay, of Leicester, his Catalogue No. 192— 
a list 


various types. The publications of the 


Parish Register Society, to the number of | 


69, and 17 counties in Phillimore’s Parish 
Register Series are here offered separately, 


at prices ranging for the former from 2s. | 


6d. to 8s. 6d., for the latter from 10s. to 
£2 10s. according to the number of volumes. 
Under Periodicals we noticed a set (vols. 
62-81, bound in 21 vols. 


the Index Library of the British Record 


Society (1888-1932: £55); a complete set of | 


the Malone Society (1907-1932: £30); and a 
set, complete but for one volume, of the 
Register series of the Harleian Society 
(1877-1931: £22 10s.). The Lounger, ‘‘ The 
Man of Feeling’s ’’ paper, is also here, Nos. 
1-101 (all that were published) bound up in 
one volume (1785-7: £6 10s.). Under 
Archaeology are Cotman’s ‘ Sepulchral 
Brasses in Norfolk and Suffolk’ (1839: £4 
10s.) and Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral Monuments ’ 
(1786-99: £10 10s.); and Tanner’s ‘ Notitia 
Monastica’ (1787: £4 4s.). The list under 


Topography includes Lipscombe’s ‘ Bucking. | 
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tiousness with which the record is compiled | 


of nearly 800 books of reference of | 


(1910-1931) of | 
Archaeologia (£4 10s.); a complete set of | 
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hamshire’ (1847: £18 10s.); a sixth edi 

of Stowe (1754-5: £10 10s.); 

‘ Warwickshire ’ (1730: £14 10s.) and 
aker’s ‘ History of Richmondshire’ ( 

£7 10s.). A short list of Miscellaneous 
Works includes two sets of early ninet 
century maps: Camden’s ‘ Britannica’ 
(1806: £4 10s.) and Greenwood’s ‘ Atlas of 
the Counties of England’ from surveys made 
1817-33 (1834: £5 5s.). 


Mr. Bertram Rora’s Catalogue No, 3 is 
concerned with modern first editions mainly, 
Collectors will find in it plenty of numbered 
| copies. Among these we noticed—one of 2- 

Edmund Blunden’s poem on receiving from 
the Clarendon Press the new facsimile edi- 
| tion of Christopher Smart’s ‘ Song of David’ 
| (£2 2s.). An unopened copy of ‘ The Testa- 
| ment of Beauty’ is offered for £1 10s., and 
| for the same price the first collected edition 
of Rupert Brooke’s poems. We noted also 
| a copy of Conan Doyle’s ‘ Dreamland and 
Ghostland ’ (1887: £3 10s.); Mary Webb's 
‘The Golden Arrow’ (1916: £4 10s.); Stev- 
enson’s ‘ The Black Arrow’ (1888: £1 10s.) 
and Siegfried Sassoon’s ‘ Memoirs of a 
Fox-Hunting Man’ (1928: £2 10s.). ‘The 
Owl’ (1919) and the ‘ Winter Owl’ (1923)=— 
all published—three volumes folio, are here 
priced £1 10s. ‘When We Were Very 
Young,’ for £3 10s., and ‘ The House at Pooh 
Corner,’ for £2 10s., attest Mr. A. A. Milne’s 
| popularity with the collector as well as with 
children. Among the autographs the most 
| important would appear to be one of Galt 
worthy’s dated 1927 (£2 2s.), but there are 
examples at moderate prices of short notes 
or post-cards of some seventy authors—the 
majority of them still living. 

Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

| WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
| article which has already appeared, corre 
| pondents are requested to age within paren: 
| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and 


at which the contribution in question is eu 
| found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.”’ to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 

| free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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